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New Yarkj Jume^ 1854. 

Fkikrd of Christian Education : 

I take the liberty of asking your particular attention to the 
matters presented in the accompanying Eeport. Surely, no benevolent efforts 
can be so radically important, at the present time, as those which will most 
effectually develope the virtue of the American people. 

The time required to mould a generation in relatively nothing, and may 
be thrown out of the account as we drop the idea of distance when traveling 
by the lightning train. The party which seizes the true method, and acts 
most promptly and vigorously, has, prospectively, won the day. 

We believe our plan is most eminently adapted to the end in view. Child- 
hood is the time, and woman the proper educational agent for securing that 
result. ]f you so believe, will you not most cheerfully give into our treasury 
a share of your appropriations to benevolent and philanthropic objects ? 

All the regular, annual collestions in the churches for the cause of educa- 
tion, are appropriated to aid young men and their Institutions. We cannot 
immediately hope for many regular, and liberal public collections, on account 
of the great number of objects before the churches ; and we ask therefore, in 
the name of American childhood, your individual aid. We plead for it by all 
the mighty issues which are involved in the right early christian education of 
the American people. Will you not devise a liberal thing for this work which 
the providence of God is so manifestly demanding at our hands, and forward 
any donations to me, addressed as below ? We wish to push our work forward 
as rapidly as the means can be furnished. 

Yours, Very Truly, 

W. L. PAESONS, Affmt, A. W. E. A. 

Cor* C. W. FUU ^ Co., 11 CUff Stntt, N. Y. 
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CONSTITUTION, 



or THE 



Mnim Wmm's f tarcteal Issnriotinti. 

Art, 1. The name of the society is the American Wonian'^s Edu-^ 
.cational Association, 

Art, 2, The object of this Association is to aid in securing to 
American Women a liberal education, honorable position, and 
remunerative employment in their ajppropriateprofession ; the distinc- 
tive profession of woman being considered as embracing the training 
of the human mind, the care of the human body in infancy and in 
sickness, and the conservation of the family state. 

Art, 3. The leading measure to be pursued by this Association 
is the establishment of permanent, endowed institutions, for women ; 
embracing the leading features of college and professional institu- 
tions for the other seX, i. e., they shall be conducted by a Faculty 
of Teachers J each being the head of a given department and no one 
having control over the others. Au office corresponding to that of 
the President of a college, shall be optional with those who control 
each institution. 

Art, 5. The mode of establishing such institutions shall be as 
follows : An agent of this Association shall make this offer to some 
city, or large town in a section where teachers and schools are most 
needed. 

First : That the citizens shall organize a Board of Trustees, in 
which the Various religious denominations of the place shall be fairly 
represented ; that these Trustees shall provide temporary accom* 
dations, and pupils enough to support four Teachers ; that a primary 
and a h^h school department be organized, and that the college 
plan of a Faculty of Teachers be adopted. 



On these conditions the Association shall furnish the institution 
with a library and apparatus, to the value of one thousand dollars. 
The first Board of Teachers shall be appointed bj the Association, 
with the advice and consent of the Trustees, and thereafter, the 
Faculty shall have the nominating, and the Trustees the appoint- 
ing power. 

Second: As soon as the Teachers have secured public confi- 
dence, and proved that they can work harmoniously together, the 
citizens shall erect a building at an expense of not less than ten 
thousand dollars, and engage to give gratuitous tuition to twenty 
Normal Pupils. In return, the association shall provide an endow- 
ment of twenty thousand dollars, the interest of which shiiU furnish 
the salaries of the three superior Teachers, each having charge of 
one of the three departments set forth above, as constituting the 
profession of woman. They also shall aid in the literary instruc- 
tions. These three Teachers, with the beneficiary Normal Pupils 
and any others who may wish and are qualified to enter, shall con- 
stitute the Normal Department. The Normal Pupils shall act as 
Assistants in the primary and high school departments, under the 
direction of the principal teachers. 

Art, 5. With each institution shall be connected an organization 
of ladies resident in the place of location, who, with the Teachers of 
the Normal Department, shall carry out a system for raising up 
schools in destitute places and for securing employ and suitable 
compensation for all teachers trained in the institution. When the 
home supply is inadequate, the Teachers shall be sought from the 
Board of National Popular Education, and other similar associations. 
All Teachers thus located, shall be und^ the special care of this 
local Association, and the boarding establishment of the Normal 
Department shall serve as a temporary home to them in all emer- 
gencies demanding it. 

Art. 6. Funds contributed for endowments shall be held in tnut 
for this Association, by gentlemen Trustees incorporated for th^ 
purpose. 

Art, 7 The whole control of the busmess and funds shall be in a 
Board of Managers, who shall appoint their own officers, agents and 



executive committee. This Board shall have have power to per- 
petuate and increase itself, but the number from any one religious 
denomination shall never exceed one-fifth of the whole. Not less 
than seven different denominations shall be represented in the 
Board, and a majority sha^l be ladies who are, or have been practi- 
cal teachers. Seven members of the Board and three members of 
the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. The Board 
shall meet annually at such time and place as it shall appoint, and 
the presiding officer shall be appointed at each meeting. A meet- 
ing may also be called at any time, at the request of any three 
members of the Board. 

The following article was added to the Constitution at the annual 
meeting in May, 1854. 

Art, 8. Any person may become an honorary life member of 
this association by the payment of twenty five dollars, and an hon- 
orary patron of the enterprise by the payment of fifty dollars or 
upwards. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

Of the Board of Mcmagera of the Americcm Woman^s 

jEdtccational Association was Tield in the city of Nev) 

York^ on Saturday j May 13^A, 1854, when thefoU 

lowing Bepoi't was adopted. 

KEPORT: 

The first Report of this Association was mainly occupied 
with a presentation of the prominent features of the enter 
prise. For the benefit of those who have not read it, we 
will briefly recapitulate its main points. 

1. The first object of this Association is to crea/te liberal 
professions for woman^ so that her distinctive duties .in life, 
embracing the training of the human mind^ the care of the 
human hody in its delicate period of infancy, in childhood 
and in sickness, and the conservation of the family state^ 
may sustain to her the same inspiring and devating rela- 
tions which the professions of man sustain to him. 

2. Another object is to secure for woman a liberal educor 
tion^ fitting her as thoroughly for these duties as men can be 
fitted by our colleges for their professions. 

This involves an effort to secure the establishment of in- 
stitutions for woman which shall be to her what the colleges 
are to men — whi^h shall enjoy the advantages of a Faculty 
of Teachers^ adequate both in ability and number, and be 
nimished with 2^ funded endowment^ to aid in their liberal 
and honorable support. Colleges have always been endow- 
ed ; female institutions, never. 

It involves also the institution of a cov/rse of study 
designed to educate woman more perfectly for her own 
appropriate duties in life, as mentioned above. 



3. Another object still is to secure to woman employ- 
ment m her appropriate jprofessioTiB. It is believeJ that 
benevolent and educated women in our highest circles, are 
often as great sufferers for want of a noble and interesting 
object in life, as are the humbler class, for want of an oppor- 
tunity to earn their daily bread. Between their school days 
and marriage, the time when the whole being cries out 
most loudly for action and effort, they have no great and 
commanding object before them. 

This enterprise looks to the development and honoring of 
woman's professions and duties, so that she can enter upon 
and prosecute them with that stimulus of honor and pecun- 
iary reward which inspires the other sex in their professions. 



In our present Eeport, we have more especially in view, 
tJieprofesaion ofwomxm as the educator <f childhood. 

The first of all, and especially of American questions, is 
that of Education. Keeent events, startling to the public 
mind, have given it a fresh and pre-eminent importance, 
like the granite" formation, it both underlies and overtops 
other questions. 

The education of a people is the tree, the fruit whereof i« 
their history. K the tree is bad, the fruit cannot be good ; 
if good, the fruit cannot be bad. All the forces of the 
human mind, and all the mighty results of these forces for 
weal or for woe, are essentially determined by the bent 
which the mind receives in its education. 

Ab an American question, our theory places it in the 
front rank of importance. We are conscious that our polit- 
ical institutions cannot be maintained in their integrity and 
power, except as the masses are, by their education, rooted 
and grounded in an incorruptible virtue and patriotism. 

Society, in its higher forms, is an impossibility, only as 
its members can so confide in each other as to mingle their 
affections, their interests and their fellowships ; but the 
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basis of Bucli confidence is to be found alone in Uie pre« 
yalence of mtelli^ent virlAie; and hence the education which 
shall secure tMs^ has a value equalled only by the compre- 
hensive interests of civilized society. 

The relations of this question to the morality and religion 
of the nation are also of the highest moment. Keligion is 
not identical with forms of worship, with speculations in 
metaphysical theology, or with systems of church polity. 
Its very essence is true virtue. It consists in a hearty obe- 
dience to intelligent, perceived obligation to God and to 
man. 

The teacher cannot avoid ministering to the virtue or the 
vice of those he educates. Either the one or the other will 
be a feature of his own character, and by the potent and 
irrepealable law of assimilation, will reproduce itself in his 
pupils. The teacher's character is a book of truth or false- 
hood, of virtue or vice, of good habits or bad ones which 
I must be read in the schools with telling effect. . We might 
as rationally attempt, in breathing, to separate the oxygen 
from the nitrogen, as the moral from the intellectual influ- 
ences which are received into our mental constitutions in 
the processes of education. 

The infinite interests which are involved in the great 
work of education, culminate in the qualifications and 
character of the teacher. The school will be what he makes 
it. His whole effort must go to determine, and determine 
permanently, the action of both the mental and moral pow- 
ers of his pupils. His conscious labors, and his mighty 
xmconscious influence, must alike tend to mould his pupils 
into his own image. And hence the one thing of incon- 
ceivable practical moment, in the matter of education, is to 
■ secure the right teacTwra. 

A most cardinal principle, therefore, to be adopted on the 
subject of education in our country should be this ; Let tb^ 
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characters of the teachers of our youth be what we would 
have reproduced in the American people. K we would 
have the spirit of a sect, of a religious and foreign hierarchy, 
prevail in the nation, let that spirit be represented in the 
teachers of our schools. If we would have the spirit of 
American institutions perpetuated in coming generations, 
let the teachers, who must lay the moral and intellectual 
foundations thereof, possess that spirit. If we shall have 
teachers who will so train and educate our rising millions 
that truth and not falsehood, good, an4 not evil, liberty and 
not tyrany, religious virtue and not ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, shall constitute the ultimate forces acting upon the 
public mind,' all will be well. The gates of hell cannot pre- 
vail against the liberties of a people so educated. 

The interests of the state demand that the teachers of the 
schools should be qualified intellectually not only, but mor- 
ally. Virtue is certainly as essential to the protection and 
glory of tiie state as intelligence. Developed intellect, if 
integrity, if right moral principle and conscience are want- 
ing, will only hasten, our political ruin, and effect it with 
more highly polished instruments. An ancient, though 
ungodly ruler, wept at and lamented the approaching decease 
of one of the good men of his kingdom, confessing that he 
was more to the realm than all its war chariots and horse- 
men. So may modem, and especially Kepublican rulers 
feel and confess that the virtue of their people, firmly estab- 
lished in early life, is more to the state than standing ar- 
mies and mints of gold. Would to God this were more 
deeply realized ! 

The education question, therefore, has every thing to do 
with all the great and vital interests of the nation. Those 
interests must be essentially committed to the hands of the 
teachers of our children and youth. The greatest and most 
imperative of American wants, therefore, is an adequate 
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supply of tte most select and thoroughly qualified teacli«re. 
With this want met, our coimtry is strong ; without it, she is- 
&tally exposed. 

It is believed that this Association has grown into exist- 
ence in the providence of Gk)d, and is anappropiate agency 
for meeting this great want. Our objects and plans are not 
yet extensively known. We feel obliged, therefore, to reit- 
erate them to some extent, in order that a benevolent public 
may judge intelligently, how far they may deem it their 
duty and their privilege to co-operate with us. 



OUR PEINCrPLES. 

There are several important principles underlying this 
movement which we wish distinctly to present. 

1. Virtue cmd intdligence are the only hope of our 
country ; or, as expressed by an inspired pen, '' wisdom and 
knowledge are the stability of" our institutions. Every re- 
flecting mind believes too that virtue is, if possible, more 
important than intelligence. 

2. The only hope of securing the virtue of a community 
lies in the right trainingi qfcncr children and youth. 

This is the doctrine of the scriptures, and is confirmed by 
all experience and observation. 

The destinies of men are determined by early impressions, 
early training, early habits, "iii the heginning^ God 
must, as he made the worlds, as a general rule, we think^ 
make virtuous character ; and so must we. No subsequen 
efforts whatever can atone for its neglect. The right train 
ing of our youth, under God, would accomplish more for 
them than almost any amount of labor delayed tUl their 
adult life. 
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3. Woman is the appropriate aud heaven-endowed edu- 
cator and rector of childhood. 

This is the doctrine of all our ablest educators. The empire 
of the aflections belongs to woman ; and through that power 
she can make such impressions, and deeply implant such 
truth as she wills in the minds of children. That power is 
the wheel upon which the clay is turned and moulded. She 
can, better than man, attract children to herself and com- 
mand the avenues to their hearts, and therefore give the 
fullest scope and the most certain effect to the law of assimi- 
lation. Over childhood she is the natural sovereign. We 
believe the character, and therefore the destiny of the nation 
is, essentially, in the hands of woman ; that the mothers and 
the ea/rly educators^ bringing their power to bear upon the 
waxen childhood of each generation, can, under God, make 
it what they will. The coin is in their hands ready for the dies. 

4. This calling, this most comprehensive profession of 
woman to teach^ to mould immortal mind, ought to be ren- 
dered as honorable, attractive and inspiring as any other 
calling on eaith. It ought to be liberally rewarded. Instead 
of being repulsive, even to those in the highest circles, it 
ought to furnish a sphere to which the best talent, the noblest 
characters, and even the most pecuniarily independent 
women of the land would proudly aspire. 



OUR AIMS. 

With these principles stated, it is easy to see at what we 
should aim. We seek practically to interest woman as she 
has never been interested in her work of educating aright 
the childhood of the American States — ^to induce her to 
meet her fearful responsibilities, and her more than angelic 
privileges in this field of duty and destiny. We aim, by 
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ihe most legitimate means, at the salvation of our countiy 
from vice, ignorance and crime. 

The ladies composing our Board of Managers, many of 
whom have stood at the head of our first female institutions, 
and acquired large experience, believe that there is an im- 
mense moral and educational power hid away in the minds 
of their^ sex — ^power of intellect, of affection, of moulding 
character to a high standard, which" if properly brought to 
bear upon the childhood of the nation, would do for its moral 
character, its true and imperishable honor, all that steam- 
ships, railroads, telegraphs and types are doing for our 
national aggrandizement our power and our wealth. 

They believe also that this power can be developed and 
rendered effective. Woman is as ready as man to meet her 
responsibilities. If her calling to teach, to construct funda- 
mentally the morals of generations, can be made to sustain 
to her'its true relations, such, for example, as the profes- 
sions of man sustain to him ; if it can open an inspiring 
field to her nobler faculties and impulses, and honorably 
Bupply her temporal wants, removing the sense of pecuniary 
dependence ; if the habit of depreciating the office of woman 
as the educator of childhood can give place to a true view 
of the importance of that work, it will soon be responded to 
by an abundance of earnest and competent occupants. Thou- 
sands who now know not how to employ their sleepless 
energies, whose souls are being crushed between the mill- 
stones of fashion and idleness, would hasten to the work 
and prosecute it with all the ardor of woman's nature. Such 
is the conviction of many of our best and most thoughtful 
American women. 

Indeed, many are already saying to us in expressive lan- 
guage, " Multitudes of our sex are dying for want of some 
Appropriate work to do ; for some high calling which shall 
tax our powers, and. engross our slumbering energies, for 
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some work in life's great battle which shall break thfe spell 
of folly, enlarge our hearts, develope our natures, and give 
us the sweet consciousness when we die that we have bene- 
^ fitted the world." 

This feeling shoots up like northern lights before us as* 
we move forward in our enterprize, and confirms our con- 
fidence that we are indeed doing the Great Master's will. 
Many are weary of a life which calls for no earnest, personal 
effort to redeem society, but rather leaves them the victims 
of its customs^ and would gladly consecrate their immortal 
energies to the work of developing and moulding human 
character for virtue and for God. The feeling is growing 
stronger daily, that womom has a great and commanding 
mission to perform in the world's redemption — liiat her's is 
the grand incipient work without which the pulpit itself is 
weak — ^without which the very pillars of society crimible 
and the treasured wealth of heaven is periled for ever. ^ 

The better education of woman as qualifying her to meet 
these high responsibilities which God and nature have de- 
volved upon her, is a leading aim of the Association. They 
wish to educate her to a higher standard of life and duty, to 
develope her immense power and employ it in its true 
sphere. She must be trained for something more than to 
preside gracefully over an establishment. Her character 
should become an establishment— an institution sending 
forth its abundant influences of light and love to bless the 
world. She should know well the laws and the powers of 
the mind she is to mould, and be able to command the 
widest range of influences wherewith to create, not worlds, 
but greater than worlds, virtuous character. An education 
which might fit woman for a legislator is not enough; for 
her's is the far higher work of creating the characters of 
legislators ; of laying those foundations in the morals of the 
people on which rest laws, constitutions and governments ; 
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of redeeming godety from itB bondage to pride and fasMon, 
and of rendering it luminous with the radiations of truth and 
goodness. 

It is the conviction of many of our most thoughtful edu- 
cators, that the science of teaching is yet in its infancy. 
With the utmost confidence may we affirm, that the higher 
science of training the mind to rirtue in early life is appre- 
hended only in its rudiments. 

Suppose institutions, as good for woman as the colleges 
are for the other sex, had been founded when the fathers 
founded Harvard and Yale ; and that, from the earliest 
period of the nation, woman had been trained with the true 
idea before her of her great mission as an educator j not of 
the intellect only, but also of the moral powers, should we 
not have been very far in advance of where we now are, in 
all that ought to distinguish us as a civilized and christian 
people ? Instead of here and there a mother who could 
construct the character' of a Washington, an Adams, or a 
Dwight, would there not have been many such? 

And if we can establish such institutions in the new 
States, in the days of their youth, and so educate the mothers 
and teachers, shall we not secure an incalculable good ? 

We aim at the establishment of such institutions in the 
Western States, at important centres of population and influ- 
ence, thus to educate woman. We propose to give them 
the especial advantages which belong to the college system . 
(1.) Library and apparatus. (2.) A superior faculty of co- 
equal teachers, each having and being responsible for one 
department. (3.) Endowments to aid in their liberal sup 
port. 

Millions upon millions, from time immemorial, have been 
given to endow institutions for young men. We propose to 
begin, at this late day, in the nineteenth century, to extend the 
same favor to the other sex. We do not aim at large estab- 
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lishments like the colleges, requiring from 100,000 to 300,000 
dollars, but we ask for an endowment of 20,000 dollars for 
each institution, the interest of which will sustain the three 
teachers of the Normal, Domestic and Health Departments, 
while the income of the school will sustain four more for the 
Literary and Scientific Departments. We ask for 7,000 dol- 
lars to be invested for the endowment of single teacherships. 
We aim, by such and similar means, to elevate, honor 
and reward the profession of woman as an educator, so that 
it shall command among Protestants, as well as among 
Catholics, the best talent and the most heroic endeavors of 
the sex. We aim to create a position to which the noblest 
and the richest may proudly aspire — a position which will 
honor the most honorable, and every way befit the nature 
and the high calling of woman. 

The institutions are designed to educate woman for the 
practical duties oflife^ as well as to make her a scholar, in 
the best sense of that word. Our plan embraces a Health 
Department, by which pupils shall be taught to know and 
obey the laws of life, and thus be qualified to do more, in- 
definitely, for the health of the race than can be done, by 
any means, for the cure of the body after the constitution ia 
impaired, or broken by incessant infringements upon the 
laws of the physical economy. 

It also embraces a Domestic Department which aims at 
the elevation of the Jwme^ and the making of it as attractive 
and happifying as earth will allow. In these Departments, 
as well as in the literary and scientific, we aim especially at 
qualifying woman to do for the world what only the true 
Mother can do. She is the presiding genius of the home^ 
where goodness and greatness, where individual happiness 
and public prosperity, where light and love combine their 
strength to hold the spheres of society in their orbits. The 
nation wiU be as its homes ; the homes will be what the 
2 
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moihevB make them ; dnd the mothers will be what their 
teachers determine ; therefore, let the standard of the motl\>er 
and the teacher rise to their own simimit of importance. 

Our plan is as broad as the platform of Kepnblicanism 
and Christianity. It is not intended to be the creature of a 
sect, but to embrace all who love the cause of true, scienti-' 
fie, republican christian education. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF THE WOEK 

May be seen from several points of view. 

1. We may look at it from the sacred mountains of revela* 
tion. The Jews were especially charged to train their chil- 
dren aright. For eighteen centuries they have kept their 
succeeding generations a separate and peculiar people, and 
vividly illustrated that great scriptural truth, that the char- 
acter and condition of the man are mainly determined by 
the impressions received in childhood. 

We have also a very significant prophecy uttered as the 
very last words of God in the Old Testament, and after 400 
.years, reiterated in the opening of the New, viz., that John, 
in the spirit and power of Elias, should go before Christ to 
turn the hearts of the parents to the children, and of the chil- 
dren to the parents, that he might make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord, showing that Christ's own mission 
for the renovation of human character, would be chiefly 
hopefdl when brought to bear npon the children. Malachi 
foresaw, and declared in Jehovah's name, that if this mis- 
sion of John was neglected, God would " come and smite 
the earth with his curse." 

The most serious curse under which our age groans is that 
which God makes to follow the neglect of rightly training 
childhood. 
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There is a world of philosophy in those familar ecriptufes^ 
*' Remember now thy Creator, in the days of thy youth 
while the evil days came not, nor the years draw nigh, when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them." " Train up a 
<5hild in the way he should go, and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it." 

When tie disciples of Qirist made the mistake of sup- 
posing that he came to tiie adult population, and not to the 
"children, he rebuked them, and declared ttiat the children, 
by their very spirit were closely allied to heaven itself. 

2. The peculiar aspects of the field show the importance 
of this work. 

One circumstance characterizes the West, the bearing of 
which has received far too little consideration. It is this: 
The population has come together, adults^ and of course 
with stereotyped character. Their prejudices, habits, princi- 
ples ; their attachments, social, political and religious, are 
as antagonistic as the diverse influences of the whole world 
<50uld well make them. No material modifications of cha- 
racter can be looked for among the adult population. The 
great hope, consequently, lies in moulding the children. 
They can be reached — ^they can be assimilated. But the 
work must be done speedily. 

A new period in the history of the West has come. The 
whole scene is shifting. All parties are spontaneously feel- 
ing that the hope of western society lies alone in the rising 
.generation. An audible voice could scarcely make it 
plainer, that Goft is calling to us out of heaven to turn to the 
children, that the people may be moulded to virtue and 
made ready for him. The battle is for the sowing, not the 
reaping. The work' of to-day is to mould the waxen child- 
hood of the present, that the coming generation may be 
•«ne to the honor of our country and the praise of GK)d. 
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Romanists are in earnest to control the educational Influ- 
ences of the West. Multitudes of their most skilful and de- 
voted women are abeady in the field as teachers. Their 
enthusiasm, as " sisters of St.^^Mary,^ " of Mercy," and " of 
the Sacred Heart," is intense. They have consecrated their 
lives, and often their fortunes to the church for this work. 
Their ability in charming childhood is proverbial. They 
are here as the missionaries of their church, 
r There can be no mistaking of the object of the Romanists 
in their educational movements in America. Schools, with 
them, are but a part of the machinery of the Catholic 
Church. Their educational system, elaborated and perfected 
by their ablest minds from the days of Loyola, and now 
being worked with masterly energy in our country, is theii* 
gi'eat reliance for Romanizing America. That system by 
which they broke the power of the Reformation, after it had 
well nigh driven them from Europe, will not spend its 
[energy in vain upon the childhood of America ! 

Rome is in earnest. Her teaching force is relatively 
much greater at the West than at the East. Romanists 
mean to be in advance of Protestants. Nine tenths of their 
schools are for females, showing that they mean to make the 
mothers^ who will make the nation. Their teachers are in 
our midst, and borne on upon the outmost wave of emigra- 
tion, they are, from capital to frontier, sowing the seeds of 
their system upon the soil of American childhood. 

Public lectures are delivered by leading priests in vindi- 
cation of the Inquisition. Indulgences, we are assured by 
good authority, have been offered for sale in one of our Wes- 
tern cities. The most ultra doctrines which have ever 
characterized the despotism of Rome are boldly proclaimed 
in our ears. The American idea of civil and religious liber- 
ty is pronounced to be one of the greatest delusions which 
the father of lies has ever coined, and one which the Church 
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will endure only wTiile she must The right of persecution 
is openly claimed, and the obligation upon Catholics to exe- 
cute cmy decree which the Church may issue, is held to be 
paramount to ^ny other on earth. We refer to these facts, not 
to discredit the private character of our Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens, but to illustrate the tendency of their religious system, 
which is all the more fearful in proportion as its adherents 
are sincere and honestly devoted to it. 

Infidelity is also vigorously at work in the Western States 
to put its mark upon the rising generation. 

They are multiplying their schools. Earnest men, and 
women too, are at work to overthrow Christianity and its in- 
stitutions. The Sabbath is especially assaulted. The Bible 
is contemned ; Christianity is treated as a fable ; its ordi- 
nances are caricatured and its Author blasphemed. From 
many pulpits, from an hundred presses, and from many 
depots for the sale and free distribution of the literature of 
infidelity, this poison is going forth to corrupt the nation, 
and we may well ask, wTiere is the a/nUdotef 

3. The importance of the enterprize may be viewed in 
the light of God's providence. 

Exhaustless mines of gold, and overflowing channels of 
trade are pouring immense treasures upon us. The passion 
for wealth is at fever heat. Acquisition is naturally fol- 
lowed bj luxury, dissipation, vice and the decay of virtue 
and piety. An immense immigration from states governed 
by institutions radically difterent from our own is flooding 
our western territory. To counteract such influences, 
ministering so fearfully to our pride, our self-indulgence, 
our power and our political corruption, threatening to ex- 
tinguish the last beacon-light of human freedom, the Pro- 
vidence of God must secure, by the agency of schools, a 
correspondingly great development of genuine virtue and 
intelligence^ as the ^and conservative element in our system, 
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or, like former Eepubllcs, we are OTerwIielmed ; and other 
centuries must be spent in resolving the problem whether 
a Republican government is a possibility on earth. Does- 
not this enterprise present the small cloud to be looked for 
upon the horizon of providence at such a time as this ? 
"We believe it does. 

There seems to us a clear voice of Providence, also, show- 
ing the importance of this work, ringing out from the Five 
Points in New York, and from the Industrial Schools among 
the hitherto neglected children. If such changes were being 
wrought among the adult population, as are taking place- 
among the children in these schools, we should almost feel 
that the millennium was dawning upon us. Does not that 
voice proclaim as from God's throne, " Jz^/vi tatJi^ cTiildreny 
that a generation may he made ready for rrb^ ? Such re- 
salts are much more important produced in. youth thaa 
when delayed to old age. 

RELATIONS TO OTHER BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 

Can this work be done by other agencies already on the 
field? 

The home missionary cannot do it. He must abide in 
his pulpit, and his labors terminate mainly on the adult 
population. His influence will help the schools, but he can- 
not do the work of the school-teacher. 

Sabbath-school eflForts are among the most desirable for 
the West ; but if bad influences and bad teachers shall exert 
their power over the masses of the children six days in the 
week, a single hour's huiTied teaching of the minority who- 
attend Sabbath-schools, will not suffice to counteract the 
evils of the day-schools. This enterprize will react with 
great power in favor of that cause, by furnishing teachers of 
vastly superior qualifications. The great weakness of that 
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experienced teachers. Undisciplined youth are not qualified 
for that almost ministerial labor. 

An occasional visit of a colporteur is good ; but it must 
be utterly inadequate to overcome the constant and power- 
ful influences of bad schools. Tracts and books are good ; 
but limng teachers of the right character are much better. 
The former may be read and remembered ; the latter must 
be. Baxter and Buny an may well be sent there ; but those 
who most need their influence will be least likely to read 
them. The " Child's Paper" is good, but the child's teacher 
may be better. The Tract Society will not do this work. 

Our colleges and seminaries at the West, for which half 
«, million of money has been given within a few years, im- 
portant as they are, cannot meet this demand. Their gra- 
duates will act mainly upon adult society, through the 
learned professions, and will not, in one case in an hundred, 
become the permanent teachers of the common schools. 
Moreover, the most important thing possible for Western 
colleges is to have the right educational influences secured 
to the masses of the children. If this is done, colleges will 
not want for students or supporters ; but if it is not, will 
they not ultimately want for both ? The common schools 
are to the colleges as the roots to the tree. 

An important agency is that of sending teachers from the 
East ; but it cannot supply one where an hundred are needed. 
The West is grateful to the East and to God for every good 
teacher sent there. Still the gi-owing and mighty West 
must have its own educational institutions, and train its own 
material for the work of teaching. 

The church-building movement is good ; but we submit 
whether it will not be doubly valuable if the schools, which 
should stand side by side with the churches, shall be under 
the tuition of noble, well-trained, enthusiastic, and Protest- 
ant female teachers ? 
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Parochial schook are well. They will reach the children 
of the churches ; but this only begins the work. We believe 
that the same amount of money expended on the broad 
Christian basis, instead of the denominational, would accom- 
plish very much greater and better results. 

The growing importance of the home missionary work in 
our new and rapidly settling country is felt on all hands ; 
and of that work, what form of it can be more important 
and hopeful than this, which looks mainly to the right 
moulding of childhood ? 

Let us make the influences of our schools at the West 
what they should be, and the power of all other good influ- 
ences will be greatly intensified ; and if, on the other hand, 
we fail to do this, we must necessarily weaken all our other 
lines of effort and influence. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 

We cannot, of course, as yet display great results of our 
labors. But two years have elapsed since this Association 
was formed. We have planted our acorn, and it has sprung 
up, and is having a healthy growth. We have, to a con- 
siderable extent, called out a latent feeling, which was even 
painfully demanding utterence. Many have rejoiced in our 
movement, and bid us God speed, saying, " you have taken 
hold of the great question of Education in the right way : 
you must succeed." We believe we have leffun a great and 
good work. 

We have secured the establishment of two of the institu- 
tions already referred to, one at Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
other at Dubuque, Iowa. A noble faculty is at work in 
each, putting the right impress, we trust, on from two to 
three hundred pupils. 

The property of the institution at Milwaukee is valued at 
$15,000 to $18,000. That school has been in operation long 
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enough to have demonstrated the excellence, every way, of 
the plan adopted. The community are agreed in placing a 
very high estimate upon the enterprize ; and it is safe to say 
that no better female institution cau be found west of the 
Lakes. 

The number of pupils during the year past has been about 
an hundred and sixty. Somei twenty-five have gone forth 
into the field as teachers. Seven have con;ipleted the full 
course of study, and have become honored graduates of the 
institution. Many young ladies are enthusiastically prose- 
cuting their studies, so that increasingly large classes will 
graduate from year to year. 

The institution at Dubuque was opened on the first Mon- 
day of the present month, under most favorable auspices. 

The citizens of Dubuque have done nobly. They are ex- 
pending some $17,000 in grounds and buildings. The es- 
tablishment is admirably located on high grounds, overlook- 
ing the Father of Waters, and is a noble monument to the 
wisdom and enlightened public spirit of that enterprising 
community. The leading gentlemen of the city, including 
the clergymen, the judges of the courts, the mayor, the mer- 
chants, lawyers, bankers and physicians, have taken a deep 
personal and active interest in the enterprize ; and all de- 
nominations are of one accord in sustaining the school, which 
they highly value as one of the fundamental elements in 
their growing and permanent prosperity. 

Dubuque is the north-western terminus of the great Illi- 
nois Central Eailroad, a city of some 9,000 inhabitants, 
occupying a very prominent position for a thriving commercial 
town, in the midst of the mining region of the North-West. 
It is one of the most important centres for the radiation of 
Christian, moral, and educational influences. Romanists 
have already strong educational institutions at that point, 
and many of the children of Protestants have been obliged 
to resort to them, for want of other schools. 
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We have, without difficulty, raised sufficient ftinds to meet 
our eftgagements ; and we hope, at an early day, to obtain 
our endowments, and to sustain a part of each faculty from 
the interest upon them, and not to be long dependent upon 
collectiolis for that object. 

We are encouraged to expect, at some future time, from 
two gentlemen, the amount necessary for the endowment of 
two institutions. 

The Association may well congratidate itself upon having, 
at the close of its second year, secured the establishment of 
two such institutions, with such substantial accommodations, 
and with so much promise of permanent and extensive in- 
fluence for good. 

OUE WANTS. 

We want to multiply such institutions, at other important 
localities, as fast as the means of doing so can be furnished. 

We would to God that men or women of -wealth would 
honor themselves and bless the world by furnishing us en- 
dowments ($20,000) for institutions, or single teacherships 
($7,000) as fast as we can wisely plant the institutions, and 
obtain teachers competent to fill the stations we can open for 
them. 

We want free-will offerings, of any amount, sent to our 
agent, which will be gratefully received, and faithfully ap- 
propriated. 

We want a fund upon which to draw in behalf of the 
daughters of Home Missionaries, and others who are poor, 
that they may be educated for teachers. We can give them 
tuition, but not books and board. Almost every church 
has its sewing circle, who annually ask, " What shall we do 
with our funds ?" Here is an object pre-eminently worthy 
their consideration. Let them help the daughters of the 
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poorly-paid missionaries, who cannot afford to educate their 
children, to become teachers. Surely a more important and 
worthy object cannot be found. 

We want early friends^ as did all the older organizations 
in their first movements. Will not benevolent men and 
women who love to work where their help is most needed, 
who are willing to labor here and rest in Heaven, come to 
our assistance ? 

We want the co-operation of the ministers of God. Can 
we not he heard from their pulpits ? Do we not speak a 
word from above? We know not an instance where this 
cause has been presented, that the people have not listened 
gladly^ and shown a willingness to give, notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of other calls. We wish ladies who are in- 
terested in this great work would talk about it, organize 
auxiliaries, secure life members, raise funds, awaken inter- 
est in our behalf in the circles where they move, and do 
what they can in every way, by making the enterprize tlieir 
own^ to elevate the standard of Woman, her education, her 
position, her character, and her mission. 

The objects at which we aim must be mainly achieved by 
female effort. The women of America have an immense 
moral influence. Do they wish their cause heard from the 
pulpit, their pastors will cheerfully grp^nt the hearing ; or 
from the press, the types will speak in their behalf. They 
can appeal successfully to the other sex for the means to 
carry out any wise plans for the good of the family, society, 
and the nation. 

As compared with Romanism, the great caus^ of civil 
and religious liberty, of a pure and comprehensive Christi- 
anity, has scarcely begun to feel the immeasurable power 
of consecrated female talent and influence. We beseech the 
women of America to see to it that this shall be so no longer. 
They are responsible for all that can be accomplished for 
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their moral strength. And who knows but the power which 
woman can now wield, Esther-like, may speedily turn the 
scale in the great battle which is raging so hotly between 
the powers of lighfc and darkness. 

AN OBJECnOK 

The West is able to help itself. 

If the growth of the West were simply natural, or like 
that of the East in its early history, perhaps such institutions 
could be planted as fast as the wants of the population would 
require. But with the growth the West has, and burdened 
with the heavy expenses incident to new settlements, it is 
too much to expect that it will, unaided, supply this want. 

The West cannot do all; and we are confident that help 
in the direction we ask it, is about the last which should be 
withheld. 

The West contributes largely to the wealth of the East ; 
and in no possible way can the East more effectually bless 
herself than in promoting the virtue and intelligence of the 
West. Indeed there is no separate West. As far as rail- 
roads and telegraphs reach in our land, so far the people are 
one. 

The East cannot say to the West, " I have no need of 
thee ;" and, surely, the West cannot say to the East, " I have 
no need of thee." Every part of our vast country needs the 
help of every other ; and no one portion of it so needs the 
sympathy and assistance of all the other parts as the West. 
It seems to us fatal to our country long to neglect this work. 

Rather than that it should fail, or be essentially retarded, 
we believe the older benevolent organizations ought to make 
appropriations, and bring their influence to bear in carrying 
it forward. It underlies all their plans. 
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A COEPORATION". 

Application was made during the past winter to the Le- 
gislature of New- York, to grant an act of incorporation 
which wonld enable us legally and directJy to hold property 
which might be devised for this object. The bill passed the 
House, but before it was reached in the Senate the Legisla- 
ture adjourned. The act will doubtless be passed at the 
next session. 

We invite bequests for this object. They can be npade to 
individuals in trust for the Association, until we are incor- 
porated. Can those who have wealth to eave in the world 
secure a more permanent good than by endowing for woman 
such institutions as we propose ? 

In conclusion, we have only to say that we believe our 
principles and our plans will bear reflection — that they are 
of God, and must succeed. The world ia full of the con- 
tagion of distrust, and some will be slow to believe that such 
results as we aim at can be reached. It is indeed a great 
and difficult work to break in upon the power of evil in the 
world, and resist successfully, extensively, and permanently 
its corrupting influences. But it can and must be done. 
Truth is stronger than falsehood. There must be some way 
of victory, or our religion is a lie, and all our better hopes • 
and convictions are delusions. 

The simplest means often prove themselves the most 
potent. Let us believe that, by turning to the childi-en, we 
can effectually plant the trees of righteousness. Let us be- 
lieve that woman will see and appreciate her high call- 
ing as an educator, and boldly enlist in this work as she 
has never before done — that the benevolent of every class 
and denomination will delight to honor and reward her 
position. Let us believe that the smile of heaven will rest 
upon us ; and believing, let us work while the day lasts, 
knowing that in due time we shall reap if we faint not. 



There is much, every way, to encourage us in our effort. 
There is a whole generation of children waiting and silently 
pleading for the blessing we are seeking for them. There 
are thousands of our young women all over the land, and 
especially in the Western States^ who, when the opportunity 
of being educated, and of using their powers in a noble and 
inspiring position, is presented to them, are ready to hail it 
as a sort of day-star pointing them to new and glorious hopes 
for the life which now is, and for that which is to come. 
Multitudes are ready to endure any measure of toil and self- 
denial that they may enjoy the advantages of such an edu- 
cation as we propose, and ultimately employ their noble 
and cultivated powers for the achievement of purposes 
honorable to God and promotive of the holiness and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

The ministers of God see and feel the need of this instru- 
mentality. Other benevolent societies welcome this Asso* 
ciation as a kindred worker, and bid us God speed. Veteran 
teachers of both sexes hail our movement as one of the 
favorable and hopeful signs of the times. 

The higher necessities of woman's nature and being, as 
well as the imperative demands of the rising generation, 
and the great world's cause of civil and reli^ouB liberty, 
and self-government, demand the movement ; and with such 
incentives we may well renew our strength, and toil on, 
«tr(»\g in the confidence of abundant successk 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Those who arfe conducting this enterprize are consttotly 
oppressed by their inability to meet the calls of the multi- 
tudes of enterprizing, benevolent, and gifted female minds 
that are shut up in painful inactivity by the want of some 
appropriate sphere of useful action. From the many letters 
of this description that might be used, three are selected as 
Bpecimens, each of a class of petitioners. The first is from 
one of that very large class of young women that is found 
<U the West^ who are pining for an education. 

Dear Miss B. — ^It is with a heavy heart that I enter my closet 
this evening, to pour out my Wants before my Father in Heaven, 
that there might be a way opened for me to go to school. I have 
thought sometimes of writing to you ; then I would think perhaps 
I could get along by working for my board, and taking in sewing to 
pay for my tuition. But I was obliged to give this up, as my 
health and strength would not admit of it. 

I am now sixteen years old, and entirely dependent on my own 
efiPorts. I was bom in Ireland, and came to America when twelve 
years old. At thirteen, I united with the First Congregational 

Church of E , in this State. As my parents were strong in the 

Catholic faith, and of course did not approve of the step which I 
had taken, I was left to find ahome among strangers in a strange 
land. But I have derived much comfort from the blessed promises 
of our Saviour — " When thy father and mother forsake thee, then 
the Lord will take thee up," and ^^ Blessed are they who are perse-> 
cuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 

I have written this to give you some idea of my situation. I want 
an education, but have no means to get it ; and I am willing to put 
forth any effort to obtain it. I now take the liberty of writing to 
ask if I could not be trusted at the Milwaukee Seminary for a year 
or two. Then I would stop and teach to pay. I would be willing 
to work for my board or do anything, in oraer to go to school. 

Dear Miss B., please to write me immediately, and let me know 
what can be done. And if you think you could not trust me, I 
would confidingly ask advice as to what course to tiJce to get an 
edaoation. 
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The following is an extract from a letter from a lady 
at the East, of high position and education, whose friends 
have abundant means to provide for her, and are unwilling 
to have her resort to her own exertions for a support. She 
has lost her husband, has no children, and thus indicates 
her experience : 

" But more than all, I need a sphere of active usefulness. I am 
really rusting out ; for the heart will act on itself unless it can find 
food without. In this quiet village there are few sick and less poor 
people. Each family in a remarkable degree confines its interests 
and views to its own circle. We avoid the sins of scandal and slan- 
der, but we lose that sjrmpathy in each others cares and pleasures 
which so sweetens life. 

Mj dear Miss B., I often Ask myself if my undesired life was in- 
tended to be the failure it is. My chosen sphere of domestic duties 
has been closed up to me. No avenue of action seems open to me, 
and in the performance of useless trifles my days are spent. To 
my Heavenly Father my wishes are known. Will He not, in His 
own time and way, bestow the desired opportunity — ^to do some work 
for God or man — that I may not have Hved in vain .?" 

The above is a fair picture of the situation of multitudes of 
highly-educated women in our most highly-educated and 
wealthy circles, both at the East and the West. Scores of 
letters of this description on hand furnish similar experiences. 

The third extract is from the letter of a young ladj who 
has just completed her education in one of the best Eastern 
institutions. 

" Young ladies do not like to feel dependent always on a kind 
father. I have a brother at college, and my father has repeatedly 
offered to send me to college ; but I do not choose to go. If I gra- 
duated at college with due honors, I should still feel restless tUl en- 
gaged in some agreeable vocation, or I would madly plunge into 
matrimony, as, alas ! too many young ladies do, mainly to avoid a 
life of ennui. I never taught a day in my life, but have always been 
at school. Last ' May morning' I was twenty-one ; and I see no 
reason why a young lady at this age should not have some ambition 
to commence doing something for the benefit of the race as well as 
a young man." 
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RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt acknowledged in Eeport of Ust year, .*•••< ^^ ^ 

NEW-yORK. 
KxwvYoBS CiTT. — ^A friend, in part, the interest of an endow* 
ment, 800: Charles Butler, 50; Alex. Van Rensselaer, 
50 ; M. H. Grinnell, 100 j Anson G. Phelps, 50 ; H, 
A. Hurlbut, 25 ; H. W. Pritchard, 5 j L. H. Moore, 5 j 
Mr. Steele, 5} A. G. Clement, 5 ; J. B. Hutchinson, 
5 ; J. A. Bliss, 12 50 j A. D. Porter, 5 ; T. H. Sand- 
ford, 5; E. Corning, 12 50; C. B. Caldwell, 10; 
S. M. Woodruff, 10; E. Peck, 5; Wm. Forrest, 5; 
collection in Allen-st. Presb. chh., per Rev. Mr. 
Thatcher, 55 42 ; J. W. Baker, 50 ; Nelson Robinson, 
20 ; W. R. Remsen, 20 ; C. W. Field, 20 ; V. G. Hall, 
20 ; Mrs. Bumham, 20 ; Geo. Pott, 10 ; A. Whiting, 
10; M, Van Schaick, 10; Dr. L. Hallock, 10 ; G A. 
Forest, 10; T. Hastings, 5; Mrs. G. A.Worth, 5j 
W. H. Townsend, 5 ; A. Howes, 5 ; Wm. Archer, 5 ; 
D. Thompson, 5 ; S. Townsend, 5 ; D. S. Schanck, 5 ; 
C. Palmer, 5 ; C. L. Noe, 5 ; A. Meserole, 5 ; J. 
Marsh, 5; J. Mortimer, Jr., 5 ; E. V. Haughwout, 5 ; 
P. A. Hegeman, 5 ; G. De Angelis, 5 ; A. Chalmers, 
5 ; Mrs. W. H. Brown, 5 ; J. E. Munsell, 3 ; J. B. WiU 
son, 3 ; A. Woodruff, 3 ; M. Lefferts, 3 ; Mrs. Dr. 
Gunn, 3 ; £. Coleman, 3 ; Mrs. Capt. K. Couillard, 
3 ; M. Howes, 2 ; A. Eraser, 2 ; Mr. Hedges, 1 1,536 42 

Beookltn.— Mrs. M. P. Brown, 25; B. Valentine, 12 50 ; T. W. 

Wood, 1 ; C. A. Ten I^yck, 2 ; cash, 30 70 50 

Saratoga. — Dr. N. Bedortha, 26; Rev. R. Robbins, Kensing- 
ton, Ct., 2 ; Hon. Horace Allen, Pottsdam, 3, . ^ 31 00 

CoxgACKiK.— Mrs. Saml. Gates, 25, '25 00 

Westfield. — Collection in Presb. church, 9 27, 9 27 

CONNECTICUT. 

BiRUiNaHAM. — Geo. W. Shelton, 15 ; Mrs. Shelton, 5 ; Thos. Bur- 
lock, 8; Henry Soraers, 10; Sharon Bassett, 10; 
F. Piper, 3 ; Chs. Tomlinson, 1 ; L. L. Loomer, 1 ; 
Lucius Blackman, 1 ; W. W. Naramore, 2 ; Edward 
Lewis, 1 ; Dr. M. B. Basset, 2; Dea. Bassett, 4 63 00 

Ansonia.^ — Collections, by Rev. 0. Street, 60 SQ 

Beblin. — Mrs. A. Barnes, 20 00 

Mu.FOftP. — Collection, let chh.. Rev. J. Brace, 22 ; collection, 
2Ad chh., Rev. S. G. Dodd, 17 20 ; collection at Union 
oonodrt, 751..:...*. 46 7\ 
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MbRidsii.-^C. L. North, 50 ; B>»ndo]ph Linsley, 10 ; Juliuii Prftiti 
10; Fenner Bush, 10: i^h Camp, 5 ; John Yale, 4^ 
Mrs. Yale, 5 ; L. E. WeFb, 5 : J. H. Pratt, 10; J. I. 
Batler, 3; Albert Poster. 2^ Hirsm Foster., ^f John 
Sutlifif, 2; H. Curtis, <^; Solomon Merriam, 2; L. S. 
Greene, 2; Ward Coe, 1; Chs. Blttchard^ I j Ai L. 
Bemis, 2 j Howel Merriain, 5 ; F. B Clark, 3 ; Saml. 
Clark, 1 J Albert Bacon, 2; A. H. Doolittle, I 25; 
N. A. Linsley, 3 j Mrs. J. Pratt, 2; E. J. Collins, 5 ; 
W. R. Loomis, 1 ; Levi Merriam, I ; cash, 2: do, 1 ; 
do. '50 J Joseph Hubbard, 2; E.. Butler, 2; msa'E. 
Johnson, 2; Mrs. Bioot, '75; Mrs. John Butler, 2; 
Hon. W. Booth, 3 j Miss E. Johnson, 1 25 ; Mr. J. Yale^ 
1 25 1T3 JIO' 

PdRTLAWD.— Rev. H. Talcott,6; E. B. White, 6 ; Miss. E. Col- 
ton., 5 ; W. C. Ranney, 1 ; E. Strong, 9; W. H.'Bart- 
lett, 2; H. B.Wilcox, 2; Luther Wilcox, 1 j W. J» 
Stickland, 1 j J. C. Goodrich, 2; S. Stocking, 1 : A. 
Cornwall, 1 ; H. S. Bage, 2; Miss Sellen. '25 ; Wm. 
Bell 1 ; Capt. C. £. Whitmore, 2 ; E. A. Chapman, 2 ; 
F. Paine, 8 ; R. Paine, 1 ; G. C. Gilbert, 2 41 25 

CiidiiwELL.—^Bea. Stevens, 7 ; 0. A. Southmayd, 1 ; £. Sievens, 
3 ; Saml. North^ 1, Stephen Hubbard, 5 ; G. W. Ste» 
phens, 3; Win. Barnes, '75; Loventt Wright, 1; 
S, & R. North, 5 ; W. C. Bailey^ 1 ; S. G. Wiloox, '50 ; 
R. B. Savage, 2; Mrs. ScovUle, '50; J. Stoeking, 1 ; 
N. Bashnell, 1 50 ; Jas. Caff^, 1 ; Sylvester Butler, 2 ; 
ThoB. Noble, 3 ; H^ Butler, 1 ; caeh^ '22 ; Edmund 
Sage^ 5 ; E. Savage, 5 ; J. B. Wiltox^ 1 ; Mrs* £. Wil- 
cox, 1 ; oolteeted andiorwwrded by Dea. Stephens, 3 50^ 55 97 

MiDDtsTowiv.— Saml. Russell, Eisq., 100; Adnah Johnson, 10; 
H. S. Waard, 10 ; F. L. Gieason, 5 ; D. R. Benham, 5 ; 
H. Carrington, 6; R. P. Band and family, 6 ; Evan 
Davis, 5 ; Robt. Johnson, 5 ; E. B. Hubbard, 5 ; Mrs. 
H. D; Ward, 5 ; Wm. G. Bowers, 2» ; Mrs. Bowers, 5; 
Mias £Late R. Bowers, 1; Miss B. Dnnham and aistcar, 
4 ; J..Bamea, 3 ; Nathl. Bacon, ^ ; R. Mather, 3 ; John- 
O. Hayd«n, 2 ; J. H. Sumner, .2 -^ J, W. Httbbard, 2; 
Selah Goodrich, 2; JasJ North, 2; E. B. Hubbard 
and sister, 2 ; Mrs. P. A. Hall, 2 ; W. H. Atkins, 2 25 ; 
Mrs. Whittlesey and daughter, 150; Br. Bell, 1; 
Jeiemiah Hubbard, 1 ; J.IC. Hubbard, 1 ; Jno. Ward, I9 . 
Bea. Woodward, 1; Mrs. £. Fairchild, 1 ; Mrs. Lee, 1 ; 
Mrs. M. Starr, 1; Morris Baileys, '50^ Mrs. Jamison, '50, 225 75 

N sw-Bkitain.— F. H. North, 20; Henry Stanley^, 15; Oliver 
Staiiley, 10; Fhilo Pratt, 10; M. Judd & Co,, 12 j 
J. Stanley, 10; H. Wells, 5 ; J. 1*. Lee, 5; T. W. 
Stanley, 5 ; Aug. Stanley, 5 ; Prof. B. N. Camp, 5; 
N.W. Stanley, 3 ; H. Walters, 5 ; J. B.Talcatt, 6; 
Frederick SW^nley, 5: H. Butler, 3-} L. WoodrujQf, 2; 
W. H. Smith) 3 1 oashy 1 ; E. Peck^ 5 ; K Whiiney, 
J* W. Pease, M. North, L. J. North, F. Kaa^ 
S, EUis, A. H. Potaam, Mrs. & J[iid4y oMJh 1^ B^ : 
H. Altot 2^ Beta. A- Ai^4wnr8,.;.25i ^to* ?»«»%. 
'12i ; JnUuB Parker, 2 ; B. F. Pierce and wife, 2. . . . 149 87 
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I^'arhingtow.— J; T. 2^'ortoii, 10; De». Wm. Gay, d;.l(rrB^ lit. , 
Cowies, d, and her daUghiere, Ellen M; and Harriet 
W., each 1; Mi's. Johii Cowles, 3; Mrs. Wn^ -Lewia,v 
' 3 ; Edwatt HaHT, 3 ; M.Gridley, 2 ; Kate (Jrldley, 1 ; 
F. W. Cowles, 2; Dr. Thompson, 2^ HL Mygatt, 1^ 
£. Lewis, L ; S. S. Cowles, 1 ; Chs. Tbomf son, 1 ; 
Mrs. E. Waduworth, 1 ; P. Gay, 1 j Decatur Lci»riB, 
'50 ; Henry Rowland, (New-Yorii,) 9^ 47 50 

MAWCHE8TKR.—Dea. H. Pitkin, 10 ; H. W. I>itkia,5: A. BUai^ 
2 50 ; Dea. N. W. Spencer and family,.?: IWfts. Mertow 
and daughter, 2 50 ; Misa Gleason^.Dr. Winiams, Miss 
H. M. IngersolL Jas. Aleott, Dr. Ti^or, oaeh, I j IBm 
Talcott, '5C>; Two YouAi, '26 , i. 32 76 

Watebuey^*— Dea. A. Benedict, 50 j Miss Susan Bronsony 10 ; 

J. Holmea2d, 3,, 63 00 

NE W.JERSEY. 

NswAKtf. — ^Mrs. Chs. Beecher, 1 ; collection, Cong, chh., 62 15 ; 
Wra. Patterson, 2j J. W, Chandler, 1; collection at 
Fairmount chapel, 18 63, » . i 84 78 

PAVMt#o»w — Wm. Evans, 1 ; Mrs. Bamber, 1 ; Dea. Crane's daugh- 
ters, 1, , ; 3 00 

Camptown. — ^Mrs. £. G. Hyde, 3, . . . i 8 00 

• VERMONT. 

RtJTLANB. — ^AlvWn TeHnyj.Esqn,- 5 v^a**' Barrett; 5; ft. HHcth- 
occk, 1 J ^G^. Hopkins, 1 ; J. B. Page, 2 ; Capti Per- 
Mns^ 2 50 ; Wm. Bamcff, 1 j Roger Ladd^ 1 75 ; Mb. B. 
Wheelockfd^ H* O. Perkhts, 2 ; Hon; Robt* Plerpoiit, 
2 y (West Parish,) Chs. Sheldon, 2 j J. M. Mead, 1, . . 38 25 

MAS^SACHtrSfiTTS. 

YAAMOUTK.-^Mrs. O. Mathews, 5 ; Mrs. R. Hedge, 5 ] T>', Crocker, 
t2, S. Baker, Jr., '25 ,* Mrs. B. Eldridge, 25 ; R. Eld^ 
ridge, Jr., 1 50 ; B. Gorham, '35 j E. B. BaUett, *25 ; 
J. EMiibliB, '35 j Oeo. Matiiews^ '50 } Mrs. F. Mv- 
thews, 1; Dea. S. Thatcher, '50; Mrs. fiewci^ '35; 
A Friend, '10: Miss S. A. Loyell, '25 ; Miss A. H. 
Taylor, '25; F. Dunbar, '50 ; S. Baker, '50; Solo- 
mon Taylor, 3 ; Rev. A. K. P., 1 95 ;. A FirieiKl, '25, . ^ 00 

NoETBAXPTON-r-Dr. L. HopkUlB, 5; Ehab. Pac90D8,"2 ; Mr. Whit- 
ney, 2 ; Saml. Wells, Mrs. S. Wells, Lyman Parsons, 
Dea. C. Colton, each 1,.... 13 00 

HoPKiMTON. — Collection in Congregational Church, 23 35 ; Wm. 

ClsfUki, 50, 7»'35 

BfMMMv-'-MBi. SamL Daaa^ 50 ; Maotiw Twttidily & Laauoi, 40 ; 
Mm. Dr. Abbe, ^0 ; A. Kingmao, 40 : Wendett FhU- 
Myfiy 10 ; Wm. Ropes, Esq., 30 ; S. D. Warren^ 10 ; 
Dea. M. Grant, 5 ; E. S.Tobef, 5 ; F. W. WewtOn, 3; 

: T, ix^Wwy, 8, * i. -=i.< a»oo 
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WoUcisTift — p. L. Moin, 20 j Hon. L. Lincoln, 10 :W. T. M^r- 
rifield, 10 ; W. E. Hooper, 5 ; Mn . C. Wuhbnm, 6 ; 
Bwight Foster, Esq., S ; A. H. Wilson, d ; Willaid 
Brown, S ; Joseph Walker, 3, 68 00 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pkotidbncb. — Jofliah Chapin, 25; Jacob Syrnonds, 25: George 

A. Taylor, 25; Asa Pierce, 25; Hon. A. C. £arstow, 
25 ; Beni. White, 25 ; Frederick Fuller, 25 ; Paris Hill, 
25; J. Y. Smith, 25; L. P. Child, 25; Geo. H. Cor- 
lies, 25 ; A. Gay, Jr., 25 ; W. J. Cross, 25 ; S. L. Cla- 
flin, 12 50; T. Salisbury's Bible class, 12 50; G. F. 
Gladding, 12 50 ; David Andrews, 12 50 ; Geo. H. Wil. 
bur, 12 50 ; E. W. Fletcher, 12 50 ; Mrs. F. R. Arnold, 
12 50; Miss S. P. Phillips, 6; Eoyal Chapin, 5; 

B. M. Bourn, 2; E. Bourn, 3 ; G. F. Gladding, 5 ; 
Joseph Carpenter, 5; John Johnson, 10; Benjamin 
Dyer, 10 : T. J. Stead, 5; W. S. Greene, 3 ; S. S. Ward- 

weU, 2; A. Pabodie, 1, 469 50 

$4,191 67 
For interest for money on deposit, 27 65 

$4,219 32 
DISBTJESEMENTS, Dubimo Saxb Timb. 

For support of Teachers at Milwaukee, $1,550 00 

'♦ Annual Reports, 236 44 

*' Agents' expenses, IJ years, 497 36 

** Agents' salary, *' at $800 per year, 1,200 00 

" Postage, stationary, expresses, &c., 19 56 

«( Board of Normal pupil. Miss Meeker, 9 00 

$3,512 86 

Balance of cash on hand. May 1, 1854, 706 96 

We haye also subscriptions, due hereafter, 3,312 00 

$4,018 96 
The $1000 reported last year by Miss Beecher, as in her hands, is to be ap- 
propriated to the purchase of library and apparatus for the Dubuque institu- 
tion, as soon as the building is completed. 

Audited, and found correct. 

H. A. HuBLBUT, Auditor, 207 Pearl street. 

Sabah M. Webstbb, Treasurer, 114 West 23d street. 

New-Tork, May Ist, 1854. 

There have been donated two setts of Pelton's large and valuable outline 
maps, one for the institution at Milwaukee, by Messrs. Sower and Barnes,, 
the publishers, of Philadelphia; the other for the school at Dubuque, by 
Messrs. £. W. Griffin, C. B. Le Baron, and J. H. Case, of New-York. 

Meisn. A. 8. Barnes k Co., have also given lor the «aterpnze» in books, 
$00, which have been divided between the two sohools. 
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